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REVIEWS. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG PERSONS.* 


F there be one Government duty that is of more importance than 

another, it is the protection from injury, either by accident or as 

the result of unsanitary conditions, those who, from the necessities of 

trade, are compelled to labour at unhealthy employments ; and if any- 

thing can increase the value of any regulations that may be issued with 

this object in view, it would be when those employed are children and 
young persons. 

The labours of the Commission, whose fourth Report now lies before 
us, have been in progress since 1862, and some very valuable sugges- 
tions have been made, which, if acted upon, would materially lessen a 
great deal of the injury and danger that now exist in many of our 
manufactures. 

The third Report presented by the Commissioners dealt exclusively 
with the metal manufactures, and went into the system of working in 
various factories in England, Scotland, and Wales. The peculiar 
trades of Sheffield were not touched upon, and these form the greater 
part of the division of the Report now under notice. 

The plan of dealing with each trade is somewhat similar, and 
embraces amongst others the following facts :—ages at which children 
are employed, sex, and numbers, state of the place of work, nature of 
employment, hours of work, night-work, meal-hours, accidents, wages, 
influence of employment on physical and moral conditions. There are 
also in some cases remarks on education, as seen in the children 
examined. 

The metal trades of Sheffield are divided into five varieties :— 
grinders, general steel and iron manufactures, cutlery, electro-plating, 
and brass-founding. 

Mr. White, who undertook the collection of evidence on the work- 
ing of these various trades, has given it as his opinion that protective 
legislation is even more necessary in the Sheffield district than it was 
represented to be in the Wolverhampton and Birmingham trades. 

Grinding seems to hold, as formerly, the first place in “ hurtful 
employments,” although as far back as 1841 a Commission was 
assembled to inquire into the subject, and suggestions were then 
offered for the benefit of the workpeople, and again in 1860 Dr. 
Greenhow supplemented their work by further valuable remarks. 

The Commissioners in 1865 find, however, that all former evils con- 
tinue, and that the “inhalation of dust, the constrained position of the 
workmen, and the ill-ventilated condition of the workshops” are yet in 


* Fourth Report of the Commission. With Appendix. Children’s Employment 
Commission (1862). London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, Her Majesty's Stationery- 
office. 1865. 
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existence. When the rate of mortality runs as high as 13 per 1000 
(Greenhow), and it is recollected that the remedial measures proposed 
are neither complicated nor expensive, it does seem inexplicable that 
evils of such magnitude should be permitted to continue unchecked 
and ungoverned. 

The Commission has now suggested that the “use of a fan be made 
compulsory” (p. 10, s. 42), and that the Factory Act Extension Act 
be rendered applicable to Sheffield trades. It is remarkable that with 
such an effective and simple apparatus at hand the men themselves 
often neglect to preserve their own health. 

One witness says, “ The fans are used in some, but only in a few 
places. If there is one which the men can use, they often do not; and 
if you ask them why they do not, they say, ‘ What do I want with “a 
fanny” ?’ ‘A short life and a merry one’ is theirrule. .... Some 
of the wheels are in a very bad state—killing-shambles, I call them.” 

One recommendation we cannot agree to, and that is the permission 
for the master to stop the expense of the fan from the workmen. We 
certainly believe that it is not only the duty but the interest of the 
employer to see to the health and comfort of his people; and we think 
that in trades acknowledged to be pre-eminently dangerous, the onus 
rests the heavier on the proprietor. If any class deserve protection 
found them, it is those who are unavoidably exposed to danger. Venti- 
lation and cleanliness are also grievously neglected, and the sanitary 
section of the Act is recommended to be strongly enforced. 

In 1857 there were 1850 boys employed below the ages of nine and 
twenty-one. The younger ones are set to grind at the very commence- 
ment, and Mr. White says he found “ one child of six years old” at a 
“dry wheel.” The majority of children are employed at “ cutlery,” 
and here they have begun work as early as five years. The hours of 
labour are also often excessive, and prove in almost every case highly 
prejudicial to health. “A boy, nine years old, worked at crinoline- 
steel rolling, three nights running, as well as the days, and this under his 
own father.” 

The Commission strongly recommend some interference both in re- 
spect to the age at which children should commence work, the hours 
that they should-be permitted to work, and the regulated intervals 
that should be given for meals. 

It seems quite clear that if children were not put to dangerous work, 
such as grinding, until they arrived at twelve or fourteen years of age, 
their health and growth would be less injured, and their constitutions 
suffer considerably less in the long run. 

With such a state of affairs in existence, early work, long hours, and 
exhausted bodies, anything like mental growth or education must be 
merely imaginative, and surprise can hardly be felt at such instances of 
ignorance as lamentable as the following :— 


John Holmes, aged 13.—“ Have heard of Queen Victoria’s name; can’t tell 
what it means. She find ’em money. Have not heard of the Testament, 
Gospel, Adam, or Jesus Christ. An angel is an image.” 

John Morris, aged 14.— Have heard say that Ged madd the world, and that 
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all the people were drownded but one: heard say that one was a little bird. 
Suppose that Christ was a man. He was a father, and teached ’em to read out 
of a Bible. Think he was put to a eross.” 

William Smith, aged 15.—“ Heard at chapel about Samuel fighting with a 
lot of soldiers. Have not heard of Paradise. The garden of Eden is where 
men goes and eats offa tree.” .... 

Jeremiah Haynes, aged 12.—“ A king is him as has all the money and gold. 
We have a king; they call her the Princess Alexandra.” ... . 

George Swift, aged 16.—‘ Have worked in a wheel four or five years. Can 
do two or three sums. Glasgow is a state where the Indians live. Scotland a 
place where strange people are. A Scotchman comes from Ireland. Do not 
know the Queen’s name.” (Asked by a Grinder: 1s it Mary?) “ Think that it 
is. Never looked on a halfpenny, or took notice there what it is.” 


Surely, such startling exposures as these must rouse some of our 
philanthropists into action, and point out the necessity there is, even in 
this century, for more consideration of our condition at home, instead 
of abroad, and how advisable it would be to direct some of the money 
that is annually expended on foreign missions to alleviate a state of 
misery and ignorance equally deplorable, and certainly possessing 
greater claims upon us and our sympathy. 

The points that seem to bear most injuriously on the employment of 
children in Sheffield are the hours of labour, the early age of com- 
mencing work, and the wilful neglect of the fan. 

Doubtless, now that these matters have again been brought forward, 
legislation will be provided which will not affect the interests of trade, 
but prove of great benefit to the numbers employed in the staple trades 
of the Sheffield district. 

The tobacco-mannufacturer is reviewed with great care in this fourth 
Report of the Commission, and it is satisfactory to hear that since a 
former investigation into the conditions of the persons so employed 
many improvements have taken place. Although in Glasgow the 
terms “‘tobacco-boy” and “ street-ragamuffin” were considered synony- 
mous until within the last few years, the present state of the children in 
the various factories, both morally and educationally, is very satisfactory. 
Perhaps this trade is the only one that unites as a body to educate the 
young whom it employs, and it is deserving of notice that the first 
school was established in Edinburgh by a foreman of a tobacco-factory. 
The results of such care and attention on the part of employers is seen 
in the improved manners and education of the boys, and all the manu- 
facturers are loud in their praises about the working of the schools. 
In the report of the “ Glasgow Tobacco Boys’ School” for the year 1863, 
we find the following :— 


“ When we first broke ground in the old Vennel School, two years ago, a 
very large number of boys chewed tobacco. It was no uncommon thing to 
find small quantities of tobaceo, sometimes in the leaf and sometimes in the 
prepared state, in the possession of these boys. The first might or two the 
floor, on the dismissal of the school, was literally one pool of tobacco-juice. 
Now you will not find a spittle on the floor from one week to another 
I do not believe the boys have any real objection to attend the school them- 
selves ; on the contrary, I know it for a fact that some of our boys have come 
to school before going home, lest they should be prevented from coming by 
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their parents In instituting this school, you inaugurated a new era in 
the history of the tobacco-boys of Glasgow. You are putting these boys in a 
fair way to rise from poverty to comparative affluence.” 


The influence of the tobacco manufacture on the health of the chil- 
dren has not been proved to be injurious. On first undertaking the 
work, sickness and faintings are of common occurrence ; but these wear 
off, and, as most of the rooms are large and well ventilated, and the 
hours of work are not as a rule excessive, no permanent sickness is 
established. 

Artificial flower-making is a trade requiring legislative regulation. 
The manufacture of coloured and mourning flowers is carried on in 
London and Manchester almost exclusively by females. During the 
season the work is tremendous, often resulting, however, from the 
irregularity of the workpeople themselves, who will waste the early 
part of the week, and endeavour to make up lost time by late and ex- 
hausting labour. The eyes seem to suffer the most injury in this 
trade, and Dr. Taylor, of the Central London Ophthalmic Hospital, 
says :—“ Artificial flower-makers are frequent patients at the hos- 
pital.” The dust and colouring-matter seems also to exert some per- 
nicious influence on the health of the work-girls. 

After some remarks on ostrich-feather makers, tailors, hatters, 
glovers, bootmakers, and paper-manufacturers, we come to the con- 
cluding subject of this Report of the commission. 

The glass-manufacture, which consists of plate, crown, sheet, flint, 
and bottle glass. There are employed in this manufacture, according 
to Mr. White’s calculation, no less a number than 3934 children and 
young persons. Many of the firms have determined against employing 
any under twelve years of age. It is the nature of the employment 
and the state of the work-places that act injuriously on the health. 
The work is laborious, and often carried on in a very high temperature, 
thus “causing a severe bodily strain on the powers of young boys.” 
From faulty construction of furnaces and kilns, they are often literally 
“between two fires.” Overtime and extra labour seem to be common 
in this trade, and the boys are imposed upon more than the older 
hands. Thus, Mr. White says:—“ A boy twelve years old, who 
works as a drawer in very large bottle-works, from 5 or 6 aM. to 
6 p.m., had to ‘ take in,’ in place of a boy who was away, till 2 a.., 
and then slept in the furnace till 5 a.m., when his next day's work 
began.” 

Meal-times are not observed ; and it is, perhaps, more essential that 
young ‘people should have suitable refreshment and periods of rest than 
anything else. The adoption of a clause to the effect “That no child, 
young person, or woman can be employed more than five hours before 
one o’clock without an interval of thirty minutes,” would be highly 
beneficial, and is recommended. 

Very valuable suggestions will be found in this Report of the Com- 
mission on most important, yet most unhealthy, employments. We 
cordially endorse them, and would advise all who are interested in the 
sanitary improvements and general advancement of the staple trades 
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of this country to carefully peruse the mass of remarkable evidence 
that has been collected on these subjects. 

Those who have been appointed to gather facts and examine into 
the systems of work in the various manufactories, have performed their 
duties conscientiously and zealously ; and to Messrs. White, Lord, and 
Longe the public are indebted for a budget of information that is of 
the greatest social importance. 

A report on brick-making and an inquiry into the system of organised 
labour in the agricultural districts are promised in the next number. 

The workings of this Commission, valuable and weighty as they are, 
will prove of no benefit, however, if legislation is not added; and we 
should indeed be sorry that so much labour should be lost for the want 
of energy on the part of our leaders and lawgivers. We would 
earnestly desire a quick and satisfactory acknowledgment of the value 
of these Commissioners’ suggestions, and a thorough reform of the 
system of employing children and young persons. 





BRIEF NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAPERS. 


Sewage Exhalations the Cause of Dysentery. By T. 8. Courtstox, M.D. Carlisle: 
Arthur. 


Our sanitary troubles seem infinite. No sooner had we hit upon the plan of the 
utilisation of sewage, than up starts Dr. Cobbold, and threatens us with the ova of 
tapeworms, and other horrid creatures of the same family, in our cabbage-leaves, 
rhubarb-stalks, and especially in water-cresses and lettuces. Hardly had we com- 
forted ourselves with the thought that the cabbages and rhubarb would be boiled and 
baked, and thus destroy the ova, and that water-cresses and lettuces would not be 
grown in the utilised lands, than we have this paper by Dr. Coulston, in which he 
assures us that an outbreak of dysentery and typhoid fever in the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Asylum, could be accounted for on no other supposition than that they 
were produced by the utilised sewage of a neighbouring field. Here are his con- 
clusions: “1. An epidemic of dysentery of a very fatal character occurred in the 
Cumberland and Westmoreland Asylum, in the year 1864-65. 2. All the positive 
evidence that can usually be produced to determine the cause of any disease can be 
produced to connect this epidemic of dysentery with exhalations from a field irrigated 
by sewage, as effect and cause. Ample negative evidence can be produced to show 
that no other probable cause of such an epidemic was in operation. 3. The old, weak, 
paralysed, and diseased patients were chiefly attacked, but it was not confined to 
them. 4. The majority of the patients attacked were inmates of the wards on the 
ground floor of the asylum, showing that the sewage effluvia is most concentrated 
near the ground. Little or no wind and a high barometrical pressure, would seem to 
be the most favourable conditions for the injurious effects of the poison to manifest 
themselves. 5. It would seem to be unsafe to apply sewage not deodorised to land 
with a stiff clay subsoil within 350 yards of human habitations. 6. Diarrhea in its 
ordinary form may also be caused by sewage exhalations. 7. There are strong 
reasons for believing that the sewage effluvia which caused dysentery and diarrhea 
in some persons may have caused typhoid fever in others. 8, The sewage poison had 
a period of incubation in most cases before the dysentery appeared. The length of 
this period was probably from three to five days. 9. The dysentery was of a very 
fatal character, and the ipecacuanha treatment, so successful in tropical dysentery, 
was not so in this epidemic. 10. The two morbid appearances most characteristic 
of this epidemic were, first, a soft membraneous deposit on the mucous membrane ‘of 
the intestines ; and, secondly, the diseased condition of the lower part of the small as 
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well as the large intestines in all the cases. 11. The poison which caused the dysen- 
tery seemed to occupy an intermediate position between the poison which causes the 
continued fevers, and that which produces ague and its concomitants.” Now, this 
does not show that we should not utilise our sewage, but it clearly indicates that the 
process is one requiring thought and judgment. Sewage should be thrown on no soil 
that does not speedily absorb and deodorise it. Wherever utilised sewage gives out 
an offensive smell, there it is clear its injurious constituents are not oxidised, and, 
unless the poisons it contains are thus destroyed, they will do just as much harm in 
the open fields of the country as in the close drains and cesspools of towns. One 
great object in the utilisation of sewage should be its immediate subjection to oxi- 
dising agencies ; if these are not applied, it is certain that disease will be the result. 


A Letter to the Lord President of the Privy Council, on the Establishment of Abattoirs 
Jor the Metropolis, By Freperick Fermp Wurrenvursr. London: Stanford. 


Amongst the many recent improvements in London, it is surprising that no attempt 
has been made to establish slaughter-houses on a large scale, and in localities where 
they would be no offence to the neighbourhood in which they are placed. It would 
certainly be an enormous advantage to London to have abattoirs in districts beyond 
the great population, so as to prevent the necessity of driving cattle through its crowded 
streets. There are many other advantages to which Mr. Whitehurst refers in his 
pamphlet. This is one of those things that cannot be left to our vestries. They 
still tolerate slaughter-houses of the most offensive description in private houses, in 
the midst of the most densely populated districts of the metropolis, and could hardly 
be expected to initiate such a movement. ‘The public takes no interest in those 
matters, and we are unwillingly driven to look to the Government for help. The 
glory of our country is no doubt her municipal institutions; but their degeneracy in 
these days is leading men more and more to look for help from Government. Hence 
Mr. Whiteburst’s letter to the Lord President. 


On the Sanitary Management and Utilisation of Sewage; containing Details of a System 
applicable to Cottages, Dwelling-houses, Public Buildings, and Towns, Suggestions re- 
lating to the Arterial Drainage of the Country and the Water-supply of Rivers. By 
Wiuu.usM Menzies, Deputy Surveyor of Windsor Forest and Varks. Longman 
and Co. 


Lord Derby once offered a prize of 200/. to any one who would successfully utilise 
the sewage of a town with 5000 inhabitants. We have never heard of a successful 
competitor for the prize, but the author of this work has certainly done more towards 
elucidating the difficult problem of sewage utilisation, and has gone a step further in 
this direction than any other sanitary engineer. The whole work is eminently prac- 
tical. The plans for the sanitary construction of house-drains and closets, those for 
irrigation with sewage-water, as well as various hints and cautions for persons who 
desire information, are such as will be found in no other work on the subject. 

One fact, and that not generally believed, although it lies at the root of all our diffi- 
culties in regard to the sewage utilisation of towns, is fully discussed in the work, 
namely, the present practice of allowing all rainfall-waters and street-washings to pass 
into main drains, diluting the manurial ingredients so as to render them of compara- 
tively little value for agricultural purposes, and entailing engineering difficulties which 
prevent them being brought into use. 

The extreme amount of dilution which agricultural experience has found to be best 
for sewage irrigation, is about fifteen gallons of water per head of the population of the 
towns drained. The average supply of water-companies in most towns is about 
twenty-five gallons per head, but Mr. Menzies shows very clearly that surface rain- 
water, storm-waters, and street-waterings dilute the sewage generally not less than 200 
gallons ; therefore he suggests, as a necessity, a separate drainage before any scheme can 
be adopted for the thorough and economical utilisation of sewage products. By this 
plan he entertains hopes that it may be accomplished, while at the same time it fur- 
nishes the remedy for injury to our rivers and streams, saves expense in the con- 
struction of tanks and pumping-apparatus, simplifies and diminishes the size of drains, 
and encourages every practical attempt to utilise the sewage. 
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Suggestions for Amendments in the Nuisances Removal Acts, Diseases Prevention Acts, 
Common Lodging-houses Acts, Water Acts, and Building Acts. By the Merropo- 
POLITAN AssocraTion oF MgpicaL Orricers or Heautu. H. Renshaw, Strand. 


Special attention has for some time been given by members of this association to 
defects in the existing sanitary laws. Dr. Druitt made this subject the basis of an 
opening address, mentioned in our journal last month. In this pampblet various sug- 
gestions are made touching trade-nuisances, slaughterings, cow-houses, overcrowding 
work-rooms, public buildings. In the Diseases Prevention Act, the following appear to 
be the most important provisions demanded : (a) Power to remove from dwelling-houses 
dead bodies of persons who have succumbed from contagious diseases ; (4) Power to re- 
quire the removal of persons sick from infectious diseases to an hospital or other place 
provided for their reception ; (c) Local authorities should have power to provide ap- 
propriate means for the disinfection of bedding, clothes, &c.; (d) Schoolmasters of 
national, parochial, infant, or ragged schools should be required te give notice to me- 
dical officers of health of epidemic or contagious disease oecurring amongst children 
in the schools; (¢) Persons suffering from small-pox, if exposing themselves in 
public, should be summarily indicted ; (/) No licensed public carriage should be 
used for the conveyance of any person obviously sick to any hospital or infirmary ; ° 
(7) In Clause 12 of Nuisances Removal Act it should be made compulsory, and not 
permissive, for local authority to convey, or cause to be conveyed, the sick, &c. 

The “ Common Lodging-house Act” ought to extend its power in the metropolis 
to call upon the owners of certain houses, sublet to several families for short periods, 
to register their houses, so that local authorities could be empowered to visit, inspeet, 
and lay down regulations as to sanitary arrangements, number of occupants, &c. The 
important question of overcrowding would probably be best dealt with for the pre- 
sent by this means. Valuable suggestions are made, not only for the supply of water 
to houses, but for cisterns and apparatus to be kept clean, covered, repaired, and 
renewed. 

In the Building Acts, plans of construction, ventilation, drainage, foundation- 
works, &c., should be certified by local authority, who should also have power of 
closing houses “ unfit for human habitation.” 

The purity and periodical avalysis of milk, a penalty on housekeepers for keeping 
offensive dust-bins, the inspection by proper officers of the dwellings of all persons 
chargeable to the poor rate, free access to all records and books kept by the Poor 
Law necessary for sanitary officers in the execution of their duty, and other matters 
of this kind, are amongst the suggestions offered for the consideration of those who 
propose to amend the existing sanitary Acts. 


The Municipal Government of the Metropolis. By a Loxpoyer. R. Hardwicke, 192, 

Piccadilly. 

The metropolis of the world, instead of being a model of efficient and economical 
government, possesses one of the most complicated systems in everything that regards 
paving, lighting, cleansing, water and gas-supply, and with administration of relief to 
: the poor, or in the exeeution of local improvements. 

Each public department differs.from the boundaries and districts adopted by every 
other department. For ecclesiastical purposes, the diocese of London contains 
2,570,079 persons ; for parliamentary purposes, the eight cities and boroughs have a 
population of 2,465,978. The poor-law administration has thirty-nine districts ; the 
registration of births, deaths, and marriages has thirty-seven divisions; the Local 
Management Act has thirty-nine parishes, population all different in amount; inland 
revenue, police authorities, county courts, post-office, and for militia purposes, 
different systems are adopted. 

The author of the pamphlet indicates a scheme for London of eleven cities and 
boroughs divided into ninety-three wards, with suggestions for a permanent arrange- 
ment with very few alterations in the registration districts, so that statistics may be 
easily compared. Each city and borough should be governed by a court of common 
councilmen, which might have the management of the poor, the paving, lighting, 
local drainage, water, gas, &c. Each ward to elect a common councilman ; each muni- 
cipality to elect a certain number of representatives to form a central body, or Metro- 
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politan Board of Works. Eleven instead of eight boroughs would return Members to 
Parliament. 

With regard to police courts, county courts, and district post-offices, the new 
system would require only four new buildings, while an equal, if not a greater number 
of old buildings might be sold. 

The re-organisation here proposed would greatly simplify our local government, 
and, with the proposition of Mr. Beal for establishing new municipal authorities, would 
give the public better paved and cleaner streets, cheaper and better gas, and a more 
speedy removal of grievances that Londoners have much reason to complain of. 


The Harvest of the Sea; a Contribution to the Natural and Economical Ilistory of 
British Food Fishes. By James W. Bertram. London: John Murray. 


This admirably illustrated work is written by a man who has a good knowledge of 
his subject. He draws attention to the possible and probable failure in the supply 
of fish as an article of food. The increasing pollution of some of our noble rivers 
having well-nigh spoiled them for the production of food from this part of the animal 
kingdom, demands attention from the Legislature; and we agree with the author of 
this work, that not only rivers, but to some extent sea-fisheries, ought to be under the 
control of some authority, unless we intend to allow the present state of things to go 
on until fish are driven away from the more favoured localities for their reproduction. 

The work treats the subject of fish-culture in all its bearings, besides poaching and 
overfishing in the rivers and on the coast. The natural history of the oyster, cod- 
fish, salmon, and others, is ably discussed in these pages. 


A Letter addressed to the Right Honourable E. Cardwell. with illustrative documents on 
the condition of Jamaica. By Epwarp B. Unperuitt. London: Miall. 


Every one interested in the Jamaica question should read Dr. Underhill’s celebrated 
letter, especially as Governor Eyre has referred to it as one cause of the outbreak 
which he has put down with such terrible force. It will be some consolation after 
allif the tragedy in Jamaica should lead the people of England to endeavour to 
understand the true economical principles on which the coloured races with whom 
they are so extensively mixed up, ought to be treated. It is so commonly assumed 
that these races are weak and unintelligent, and therefore ought to be coerced, that 
anything which will disturb this delusion must be ultimately of benefit, both to the 
white and the black man. It has been over and over again demonstrated that the 
African negro can work and live and become a civilised being under free institutions 
where he is fairly and honourably treated, and history also shows that wherever he 
has been coerced, however much that coercion may at first have benefited his oppressor, 
that in the end it has always turned out an unprofitable and hazardous proceeding. 
Looking to first principles, the discontent and unhappiness of the coloured population 
of Jamaica might clearly have been anticipated, and in the hands of wise adminis- 
trators the letter of Dr. Underhill would clearly have revealed that measures the 
very opposite of those which were adopted should have been had recourse to, if disas- 
trous outbreaks were to be avoided. 


On the Supply of Water to London from the Sources of the River Severn. By J. F. 
Bareman, C.E. London: Vacher and Sons. 


Water is one of the great factors of life, without it there can be no vegetable or 
animal existence. To man it is not only necessary for the support of his animal life, 
but for his purposes as a civilised being. He needs water for washing, and for manu- 
facturing. Deprive him of water and he becomes helpless, impoverished, diseased 
and degenerate. The quantity of water he employs is the test of his civilisation. 
The community that uses five gallons of water per head per diem, is less civilised 
than that which uses ten gallons, and soon. Mr. Bateman calls attention to the fact 
that although London has a tolerably supply from the Thames at the present day, that 
the water of the Thames has limits, but that the population of London has none. It 
is therefore a matter of importance to be casting about for future supplies. He shows 
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that in the course of a short time we must drink and use the Thames dry, and asks 
us to inquire where we must go next. With the proverbial slowness of London local 
authorities, we do not think Mr. Bateman has asked this question at all too soon. 
We need increased supplies of water at once, and it would be satisfactory to know 
that the future wants of this great metropolis were provided for. He suggests that 
we should at once attack the Severn. Perhaps this accounts for his objection to allow 
the good people of Cheltenham to have any of the Severn water. At any rate he 
shows that we could get all the water we want from the sources of the Severn. But 
he does not dwell on the great difficulty of the matter, and that is the “ dog in the 
manger” question. There are some people who are utterly unaware that they possess 
anything of worth till some one else wants it, and then all at once they awake to the 
importance to their own existence, of that which they had never heard of before. It will 
be thus undoubtedly with the owners of the properties on which the Severn starts its 
course. Directly the London cow is anxious for a little straw from their manger, or 
water from their streams, they will declare it is utterly impossible that they should 
spare a drop. We have always thought it possible to bring water to London from 
the lakes of Wales, and when you have got as far as the Malverns your engineering 
difficulties would not be increased, and you would probably find a large supply, and less 
opposition amongst the owners of the higher Welsh mountains, than the proprietors 
of the rich hills and pastures of Montgomeryshire, Herefordshire, and Worcestershire. 
Mr. Bateman has evidently put his finger in the direction from which London must 
draw her further supplies of water. His pamphlet is well worth earnest attention. 
He shows that so far from his plan being impracticable, that it will cost London no 
more to obtain this water than it has cost Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow, to 
obtain their present admirable supplies of water. This question too is one in which 
the vestries of London need not to be consulted, and on this account less difficulty 
would be experienced in taking the initiative, and putting the plan in working order. 
It would be refreshing amidst all the cost and ruination of our short-sighted, do- 
nothing economy, to find the Government and the Metropolitan Board setting to work 
in earnest about securing a healthful supply of water to London, 


The Ethnology of London. By J. B. Buvcert, M.D. London: Hardwicke. 


If Dr. Budgett had put his lucubrations into verse, we imagine they would have 
had a sale amongst that very numerous class of people who love to enjoy a joke at 
their neighbour’s expense. No writing is more profitable than this. Some of the 
most lucrative speculations, both in the cheap and dear periodical press, are examples. 
Dr. Budgett’s pamphlet is an amusing satire on the habits of London people, and if 
some persons should see themselves in his pages as in a mirror, it might be an advan- 
tage. Underneath all the Ethnology which Dr. Budgett has described as charac- 
teristic of the districts, streets, localities, and occupations of Londoners, there is much 
virtue and goodness; and we think it would have been an improvement in this 
brochure if the author had been able to show us some of the “ pure gold” with which 
London after all abounds, in spite of its “ dross.” 


Report of the Health of Liverpool. By W. 8S. Trenca, M.D. 


This is a very short, but significant Report. Dr. Trench says :— 

“The fourth quarter of 1865, which terminated on Saturday last, 30th December, 
has been the sickliest season in Liverpool since the third quarter of the cholera 
epidemic year, 1849. During the thirteen weeks of October, November, and Decem- 
ber, the number of deaths registered in the borough amounted to 4860 (being an in- 
crease of 748 on the corrected averages of the corresponding periods of the last ten 
years), and making its death-rate equal to 40.8 per 1000 per annum. 

“ Of the total deaths, 2463 or 50.6 per cent. were of children below five years of 
age, and of these 1465 or nearly 60 per cent. were infants below one year of age.” 

It is obvious that efforts of a more persistent and energetic character than have 
hitherto been made are required to reduce the enormous death-rate of Liverpool. This 
city has long been, unhappily, distinguished for its high death-rate, and its inha- 
bitants ought to feel a heavy responsibility rests upon them as long as this fearful 
mortality distinguishes their population. 
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The Fortnightly Review. Chapman and Hall. 


This journal is taking a high position"in contemporary literature, by the ability 
which characterises its articles. In the December number are several papers touching 
on subjects connected with social science. A paper by Professor Tyndall on the Con- 
stitution of the Universe, deals with the fixed laws that regulate the phenomena of all 
nature, and is well worthy the perusal of every thoughtful person. In the same number is 
a paper by Mr. Ernest Hart, on the Condition of our State Hospitals. It is a searching 
exposure of the deficencies of our workhouse infirmaries, and cannot but command the 
attention of the legislature. The first January number opens with an article by the 
editor, Mr. G. H. Lewes, on Auguste Comte, and should be read by all those desirous 
of knowing something of the career and habits of that remarkable philosopher. Mr. 
Lewes was personally aequainted with him, and was one of the first English authors 
to introduce the writings and speculations of Comte to the English public. In the 
same number is also an excellent paper by Mr. Frederic Harrison, on Industrial Co- 
operation. In the second January number is a paper entitled “ Sanitary Reform,” but 
more particularly directed to the question of water-supply. Mr. Arnold is quite of 
opinion that London should be casting around for further supplies of water, and 
endorses Mr. Bateman’s plan for obtaining it from the sources of the Severn. This 
number is also noticeable for a paper by Mr. Anthony Trollope, on the Fourth Com- 
mandment, and for Professor Huxley’s Lecture on Natural Knowledge, delivered as a 
lay sermon on Sunday, January 6, at St. Martin’s Hall. Nor ought we to omit to 
mention a paper by Mr. Thomas Hare on the Keystone of Parliamentary Reform. He 
is an advocate of a Committee of the House of Commons to inquire “ By what method 
the electors of the kingdom may severally have the most comprehensive choice of 
candidates to represent them in Parliament, and in municipal councils, so that every 
individual voter shall be able to exercise the franchise with the greatest certainty of 
effect, and in comformity with his most mature and deliberate judgment and con- 
scientious sense of duty ;” and also to ascertain whether this may done without the 
disfranchisement of present boroughs. 


On the Scientific Investigation of Diseases in Animals and Man. By F. BR. 58. and 
F.R.C. P. London: Harrison. . 


The author of this pamphlet, looking at the little that is really known with regard 
to contagious diseases attacking man and the lower animals in which he is interested, 
thinks it would be a wise and economical expenditure of money on the part of the 
Government to institute a commission of scientific men to make experiments. He 
says, nobody doubts the utilitity of the experiments on guns and armour plates at 
Shoeburyness for the purpose of keeping off our enemies, and advocates the same 
recourse to experiment, in order that we may be better able to keép off the contagions 
which destroy our populations and our flocks and herds. He appeals to the success of 
the money grants of the British Association for the advancement of Science, as a proof 
that money might be usefully expended in the particular case to which he draws 
attention. Such a subject is undoubtedly worthy the attention of the Science and Art 
Department of the Government; but where are the men of science in our Government 
or our Parliament who could take the initiative in promoting such inquiries? The 
whole history of the way in which the cattle plague has been allowed to come into 
this country and pursue its desolating course without let or hindrance, shows how 
utterly incompetent our authorities are to deal with subjects involving scientific know- 
ledge and experiment. 
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The Cattle Plague.— The disease, as we anticipated, has been 
steadily advancing. The deaths have risen from three to ten thousand 
in the week, and already 100,000, or about one in every eighty 
of the cattle of the country, have perished. It is perhaps now too 
late to “stamp out” the disease ; but those who have opposed this plan 
of action, and denied the contagiousness of the disease, must feel the 
responsibility they have incurred. A return toa natural state of mind, 
and one in which we may hope much good is still to be effected, will be 
found in the following letter which has somehow or other found its 
way into the Zimes.—“ Sir,—Supposing that by this time the doctrine 
of the Mansion House in regard to Sanitariums, and its advocacy by 
the Times, are exploded and given up, and, if possible, the more 
wretched but equally mischievous doctrines of homeopaths are also by 
this time abandoned, there is some hope that the unanimous and 
clearly-spoken views of the Royal Agricultural Society, and the de- 
putations of forty counties expressing the same sentiments, will be 
embodied in some clear and unmistakable recommendations and edicts 
from the Privy Council forthwith. The measure of slaughtering at 
the outports would, no doubt, effectually deal with foreign cattle; but 
the advice of sending the butcher to the farm for the same purpose is 
not so easy or free from objection. Many persons, to my knowledge, 
have warned off the butcher and farrier from their premises, as they 
are in the habit of constantly killing or being employed about infected 
or suspicious animals. The offal of eight or nine bullocks or cows 
is not so easily disposed of, and nothing conveys the infection so 
readily. The trade of bringing mangold to London and taking back 
manure is almost annihilated, and the infected manure conveyed by 
rail and water will, no doubt, preserve the disease for some time. 
The worst part of the case is the collusion between farmers and 
cattle jobbers whose trade is annihilated. The practice of selling 
at least doubtful animals prevails to a great extent. This fact is 
well known in Victoria-street, and, unless the police have some 
special reward upon conviction, driving at night and collusion will not 
easily be put a stop to. The mischievous statement that seventy-five 
beasts were cured in Holland, which went the round of the papers to 
suit the homeopaths, was coined in this way: The two or three out of 
twenty that sometimes survive the attack, all that survive from the 
lungs complaint, and the whole from the foot and mouth that get well of 
themselves, make up the rest; the statement being utterly at variance 
with the facts. The cattle conveyed by rail through Holland are not 
suffered to touch the soil, but are put on board ship directly. The au- 
thorities were astounded when they heard that 75 per cent. were cured in 
Holland It would be a great boon if the Government, upon the au- 
thority of Victoria-street, would make known an easy chemical mode of 
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converting the offal of diseased or suspected animals into agricultural 
manure, which no doubt can be done, as it is well known that bad fish 
is converted in this way, and used in powder. Unfortunately, the real 
disease, the lungs complaint, and the mouth and foot complaint, re- 
semble each other to some extent to ignorant veterinarians. This 
adds greatly to the annoyance and perplexity of the infliction. 
It would be a great blessing if the Government would decide on 
something, and not take advantage of their position to do what they 
please—anything or nothing. Having no opposition to take advantage 
of any shortcomings, the sagacious Emperor of the French and his 
Minister of Agriculture well know how to best deal with this matter. 
At this moment Boulogne is enjoying good meat of all kinds; 
butter, cream, and milk, without fear and without stint. We are 
making frantic efforts to know the number of animals, ovine and 
bovine, that there may be in the country. Many other questions are 
much more pressing. The roast beef of Old England is in danger, and 
calls upon the Government to protect it—I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, J. T. ‘tyret..” The most novel feature in the history of the 
disease has been the suspicion that the Rinderpest is nothing more nor 
less than small-pox. Should this turn out to be true, then it is to be hoped 
that we have the same remedy forthe cattle plague that we have for human 
small-pox, that is, vaccination. The investigation of the disease from this 
point of view has been pursued with great energy and skill by Dr. 
Murchison, and the result of his inquiries, which have been given in a 
series of communications to the Lancet, are highly favourable to this 
view of the subject. The Lancet of January 20th thus summarises the 
result of Dr. Murchison’s inquiries: “ Dr. Bellyse, of Nantwich, had 
five cows which he vaccinated on the Ist of January, four successfully 
and one unsuccessfully ; the latter he revaccinated, but on the day fol- 
lowing the operation it was seized with Rinderpest, which in two days 
proved fatal. The four cases successfully vaccinated are still healthy. 
Further important evidence will be found in other cases related on the 
authority of Dr. Bellyse, and of Dr. Vaughan and Dr. Lord of Crewe, 
to the effect that vaccination has acted in greatly modifying the viru- 
lence of the disease when the cattle plague has attacked cows within a 
few days of their vaccination, and before the full constitutional pro- 
tection had been obtained. The interesting circumstance of the retar- 
dation of the vaccine pustule is noted in some of the cases—a fact of 
the greater significance inasmuch as it accords with what is observed 
when small-pox attacks recently vaccinated human beings. Mr. Ma- 
thews, surgeon, of Nantwich, supplies a large amount of information. 
He has vaccinated upwards of 600 cows with great success. In one 
instance a herd of ten cows was vaccinated on January 6th: in nine 
the operation was successful; in one it failed. The unsuccessful one 
was attacked with Rinderpest, and died; the others remain well. In 
another herd of twenty-nine cows, the operation was successful in all 
but six cases. At the time of the operation a number of calves on the 
same farm were ill with Rinderpest, six of which have since died. 
Three of the cows have also been attacked, and one has died ; but these 
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were three of those in which the vaccination was not successful. The 
others remain well. In all the other herds which had been vaccinated 
by Mr. Mathews, the circumstances thus far favour the belief that 
vaccination is protective against the Rinderpest in most cases, end in 
all modifies its severity.” The following return has been issued from 
the Veterinary Department of the Privy Council Office. It does not 
profess to give the total number of cases which have occurred in Great 
Britain, but only those which have been ascertained from the official 
information received at the office from inspectors, whether appointed 
by the Clerk of the Council or by the local authorities. The divisions 
of England are those of the Census. Column 1 only records the cases 
reported as having commenced during the weeks indicated by the head- 
ings, “back” cases being added to column 2 
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ALEXANDER WwW ILLIAMS, Sec. 
Veterinary Department of the Privy Council-office, 
2, Victoria-street, S.W., Jan. 18. 


With regard to this matter, it is well that England should know what 
other countries think of her at this juncture. Here is the opinion of 
M. Bouley, a distinguished Frenchman, delivered before the French 
Academy of Medicine: “In a former communication, after my return 
from England, I predicted,” he said, “ that England would have to pay 
in millions the faults she was committing in not opposing to the 
scourge the barriers which for fifty years had arrested its progress in 
Germany. Already 60,000 cattle have been officially declared as de- 
stroyed, and doubtless the real number is much greater. The disease 
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is even on the increase. The causes of this disaster are many; the 
powerlessness of the central government, its constitutional scruples 
keeping it from assuming the responsibility of energetic action ; freedom 
of markets ; concentration of cattle in weekly markets, which thus be- 
come focuses of infection, private interests acting in opposition to the 
public good. But what is the reason of all this? It is the ignorance 
of the Government and of the public, which has been systematically 
fostered by the daily press. The public, unfortunately, have no faith 
in veterinary science in England; and this want of faith is not alto- 
gether undeserved. Doubtless there are some veterinaries of the 
highest intelligence, who would have saved the country from all these 
disasters, had their voices been heard; but the great body of veteri- 
naries have no influence over public opinion. This powerlessness of the 
profession I attribute to their defective education. Holland has com- 
mitted the same fault. There the central Government is also wanting 
in power. Each burgomaster is the little king of his district, and every 
proprietor is lord in his own domain. M. Reynal tells us of a pro- 
prietor who, on being informed that his stalls were to be inspected, 
placed himself at the door with an »xe in his hand, and threatened to 
finish the first inspector who dared to enter his sacred home! In Bel- 
gium, where the sanitary laws are the same as those of France, things 
have gone much better. Only five or six hundred oxen have been lost 
there, thanks to the energy with which the disease has been met. In 
France, the moment the disease was recognised, the Government in- 
stantly set energetically to work. Unhappily, only two days before 
the issue of the Imperial decree, an infected cow had been imported 
from Malines into the commune of Waterloo (whose name recals 
another fatal event). From thence the disease was imported into the 
Pas de Calais. But, thanks to the measures enforced, not more than 
forty-three animals were lost, and in a few weeks the disease was eradi- 
cated ; and no case has occurred in any other part of France—a marvel- 
lous result compared with the misfortunes of England and of Holland, 
and which shows what a provident Government, which has sense 
enough to listen to the teachings of science, cando.” There is perhaps 
no country in the world that suffers so much as England from the ig- 
norance of her Government, press, and people of the first principles of 
natural science. No heed was given to the warning voices that were 
lifted up pointing out the true nature of the cattle disease, ahd the way 
to arrest it. Fortunately, the disease has been confined to cattle, and 
at present only four millions of hard cash have been as good as cast 
into the sea; but have we not got typhus and human life to deal with? 
and shall we not next year have cholera? and the babblers and confu- 
sionists will be listened to, and knowledge and sound sense will lift up 
their voices in vain. 


Continued Fever in London.—One of the most dreadful indications 
of sanitary neglect in London is the prevalence of typhoid and typhus 
fevers. These diseases are both of them contagious fevers, and distin- 
guished from each other by their symptoms and origin. Typhus is the 
disease of overcrowded and underfed populations, whilst typhoid pre- 
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vails wherever the water or drainage is bad. The Registrar-General 
does not distinguish these two diseases; they are both the offspring of 
the same parents—poverty and dirt. That they can be prevented and 
put down is shown by their history. They only spread where dirt and 
filth prevail. If persons who live in cleanly and well-ventilated houses 
catch them, they do not spread. The doctor whose duty leads him to 
the dwellings of the poor to attend these diseases often takes them him- 
self, but they do not spread in his rooms. Dr. Roberts, of St. Pancras 
Workhouse, took the disease from patients brought from outside, and 
died in the workhouse, but the disease spread no further. Dr. Stewart, 
of University College Hospital, caught typhus by attending patients 
out of the hospital, and died in the hospital, but it has not spread there. 
Typhus and typhoid can be arrested in their progress as surely as fire, 
but analogous means must be employed. If men stood and looked on 
at a fire instead of attempting to put it out, it would spread. So it is 
with fever. The question comes, Whose duty it is to stop fever? Al- 
though the Legislature has in the most unequivocal manner thrown this 
duty upon the vestries of the metropolis, they do not seem alive to the 
fact. Dr. Jeaffreson, late of the London Fever Hospital, has been en- 
gaged in the meritorious work of pointing out the districts of London 
in which fever constantly prevails. He has described with a graphic 
pen the destitution and wretchedness of the homes where typhus con- 
stantly prevails.. Nor is it alone in the poorer vestry districts of Lon- 
don that continued fever prevails. It is found in the wealthy parishes 
of Marylebone and St. Pancras, as well as the poverty-stricken districts 
of Bermondsey and Bethnal-green. Wherever it exists, there is no 
necessity for it. There is not a medical officer of health in the metro- 
polis who, if allowed to deal with the typhus of his district in a proper 
manner, would not be able to crush it in a few weeks. Where, then, is 
the hindrance? Clearly in the ignorance and parsimony of the vestries. 
Dr. Jeaffreson has taken the trouble to analyse the composition of 
several of the vestries of the parishes where typhus prevails, and he 
shows that the majority of them are men whose education and position 
in life do not fit them to comprehend the nature or importance of sani- 
tary arrangements. A large number of them are small tradesmen, 
living themselves in houses whose sanitary condition is so wretched 
that their own families are not free from the evils which they are 
required to remove from the houses of others. If they submit to 
foul water, bad drainage, and overcrowding in their own homes, it is 
hardly to be expected that they can be otherwise than indifferent to 
the requirements of the homes of others. There is no doubt that 
the majority of vestries in London (and there are about fifty of them) 
are sceptical as to sanitary measures altogether. They look upon the 
medical officer of health as an unnecessary nuisance, and threaten him 
with dismissal if he performs his duties conscientiously. Three of the 
wealthiest parishes in the West-end of London have within the last 
few years reduced the salaries of their medical officers of health, and 
thus given them an unequivocal hint that the less they do the better 
they will be liked. The one great object of one of these smaller ves- 
trymen is economy. About this he is earnest and conscientious. He 
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has not the ability to see that his penny-wisdom is pound-folly. Hence 
all improvements—in fact, everything that does not yield a money re- 
turn for money laid out—is neglected, and the loss, the immense loss, 
of the community is concealed from their gaze. It is only fair to add 
that this is not the fault of the men. The municipal institutions of 
England, if worked faithfully, are capable of much better fruit than 
this. The real reason why our vestries fall into the hands of this 
class of men is the indifference of London people to their municipal in- 
stitutions. The majority of London tradesmen pay their rates and 
never give a thought as to who imposes them or who spends them. If 
he is wealthy, and is asked to become a vestryman, he feels insulted. 
If asked to help local institutions, he says his residence is in the 
suburbs. If he is asked to do anything in the suburbs, he says his 
business is in town; and thus he shirks his responsibility. He is, how- 
ever, frequently mean enough to criticise with great severity the pro- 
ceedings of his poorer neighbours, whom his own conduct compels to 
conduct the parish affairs. An election of vestrymen seldom excites 
any interest in the parish, and thus the men who feel a little (very 
proper) pride in spending the enormous revenues of some of our pa- 
rishes are allowed to do it and have it all their own way. The alterna- 
tive, however, it is to be hoped, will not be Government management. 
Whilst men talk of vestry mismanagement, they must not talk of 
the better management of the Government. The sanitary history of 
our army, our navy, our colonies, our workhouses, all shows that to trust 
to irresponsible officers, appointed by political favour, would be to lean 
upon a broken reed. Whatwe really want is to awaken a sense of responsi- 
bility amongst the inhabitants, the ratepayers of London. The vestries 
represent them; and if the vestries do not do their duty, it is be- 
cause so large a portion of the community are utterly indifferent to the 
claims of their neighbours, and ask in selfish bewilderment, “ Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?” 


Mortuary Chapels.—The necessity for places where the dead can be 
deposited whilst waiting for interment is clearly seen in such cases as 
that which was brought to light by the coroner’s inquest held on the 
body of James Brads, who died of typhus fever in Providence-place, in 
Lisson-grove, in the parish of Marylebone. It was stated in evidence 
that the room in which the dead body lay was inhabited by the father 
and mother of the boy and two children, and that it contained but 1000 
cubic feet of air. This was 200 cubic feet for each person, including 
the dead body. Nothing could be more dangerous to the health of 
those living in the room than having to sleep with a body that had 
died of typhus fever. There is no law to compel the removal of a dead 
body under these circumstances ; but if chapels were erected with regard 
to the decencies and solemnity of the occasion, there is no doubt 
the poor would gladly avail themselves of them. At the present time 
the parish dead-houses of the metropolis are quite shocking to contem- 
plate, and it is no wonder that the poor instinctively shrink from al- 
lowing their dead to be deposited in them. Im the great majority of 
cases, too, they are connected with the workhouse, and it is impossible 
in the minds of the poor to dissociate them from pauperism and parish 
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relief. In every parish power is conferred by the 15th and 16th Vict., 
c. 86, sec. 43, which says: “If it be the will of the parishioners in 
vestry to have mortuary chapels, they can be erected by burial-boards, 
or by the churchwardens and overseers from the rates for the poor, 
when no burial-board exists.” In such chapels there should be a room 
attached, fitted up for the purpose of conducting post-mortem examina- 
tions. At the present time in many of the dead-houses of London it 
is utterly impossible, from want of light and proper conveniences, that 
post-mortem examinations should be conducted efficiently ; and the ends 
of justice might even be defeated by the dirty dens in which medical 
men are expected to spend some hours in making their investigations. 
Attached also to such chapels should be a room especially adapted for 
keeping bodies that are unrecognised, so that they may not decompose 
and lose their recognisable features. At the present day science has 
supplied a number of means by which bodies may be kept, and thus the 
frequent recourse to exhumation might be prevented. 


New Metropolitan Fire Brigade Act.—The new Act to establish 
a Fire Brigade in the metropolis for the protection of life and property 
has come into operation. The brigade will be under the management 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and Captain Shaw is the chief 
officer, with an efficient force of officers and men. It is estimated that 
the annual expense will be about £50,000. Of that sum the Govern- 
ment will pay £10,000, and the contributions from the various fire 
insurance companies which they are required to make will amount to 
another £10,000, and the remaining £30,000 will be raised by a half- 
penny in the pound rate on the metropolis. The plant of the existing 
fire establishment is transferred to the Board, and an efficient force 
maintained for the performance of the duties now undertaken by the 
Board. Regulations are to be made and enforced. The vestry of a 
parish may grant compensation to an engine-keeper for loss of his office 
by the Act. The Board may make arrangements as to the establish- 
ing of fire escapes throughout the metropolis. The Board may borrow 
£40,000, with consent of the Treasury, to carry out the Act. There 
is @ provision as to “ chimneys on fire,” which is of public importance. 
The occupier is liable to a penalty of 20s.; but if such oceupier proves 
that he has incurred the penalty by reason of the neglect or wilful 
neglect of any other person, he may recover summarily from such per- 
son the whole or part of the penalty he may have incurred as occupier. 
The brigade may be employed beyond the metropolis, and on “ special 
services.” The parish “plugs” are to be under the control of the 
Board, and the police are to aid the brigade in their duties. 

The Great Snow-storm.—On Wednesday, the 14th of January, 
the night was clear, the air was mild, and nothing betokened the great 
change that was coming. The early morning of the 15th was accom- 
panied by a snow-storm of unusual intensity and extent. The 
trains were stopped, the telegraph wires broken, and the roads 
in many parts around the metropolis almost impassable. Lon- 
don, as usual, was utterly unprepared for the disaster. The snow 
fell upon ground that immediately commenced to thaw it, and by 
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the middle of the day the streets and pavements were one mass 
of sludge. No attempt was made to remove the snow on Thursday or 
Friday ; fortunately the weather became mild on Saturday, and on 
Sunday morning the snow had disappeared, and London assumed its 
wonted aspect. But we shall have snow again, and, unless the local 
authorities anticipate it, we shall be again in the same condition, and 
perhaps worse than we were on Thursday, the 15th of January. Ina 
city like London, where time is money, and human life of value, it 
would be an immense economy to have the snow removed from the 
roads and pavements. This is done in many small towns, and what is 
possible for a population of ten thousand is surely quite as possible 
for a population of three hundred times that number. Accidents 
innumerable occur for want of clearing the pavements of the snow. 
There is, to be sure, a police regulation whereby persons are required 
to clear the snow from the front of their houses on pain of a penalty 
of five shillings. This penalty is, we believe, seldom enforced, and a 
great number of the inhabitants disregard the notice. No clearings 
of the pavements by the side of Government offices and the parks 
ever take place. No one is answerable for uninhabited houses, and the 
majority of the streets of London are most dangerous to walk in after a 
fall of snow. As to the streets, little or no effort is made to remove the 
snow from them at all. This is only one of the innumerable instances in 
which it is seen that the management of the metropolis is at present most 
faulty, and requires the application of a system that shall study public 
convenience and the welfare of the great mass of the community. 


Mortality of Cities in the United Kingdom in December, 1865. 
—The following returns are made up from the Weekly Return of 
Births and Deaths in London, published by the authority of the 
Registrar-General. These returns are not quite complete. In the fol- 
lowing table the returns for Edinburgh and Glasgow are made in four 
weeks’ returns, whilst those of Dublin are on three weeks’ returns. 
The rest are calculated on five weeks’ returns. The towns with highest 
rate of mortality are placed first. 

Liverpool . . . . . 43 in 1000 per annum. 

Salford . ..... 39 

Manchester . . . . . 36 

Leeds. . i+ & < oo 
5. Glasgow. . . . . . 382 

Hol ....... 

Bristol. . . . . . . 28 
8. Edinburgh . . . . . 29 
9. London ...... 2 
10. Birmingham. . . . . 23 
ieee. 6 «eer 21 


” 


In reading these tables, it should be understood that the number of 
deaths in the 1000 is calculated from the mortality of the week, and 
given as that of the year. For instance, the deaths in Liverpool during 
the month of December were at the rate of 43 in the 1000 for the 
year. These death-rates are in every way worth the study of the states- 
man and the philanthropist. 
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Commons aND Open SPAcEs. 


A public meeting was called by this society on Wednesday the 25th 
January, at the Mansion House, in favour of a measure being intro- 
duced into Parliament in the ensuing session, for preserving the com- 
mons and open spaces round the metropolis for the use of the public. 
The Lord Mayor presided. Among those present were Mr. J. Locke, 
M.P.; Mr. C. Buxton, M.P.; Mr. Chambers (Common Serjeant), 
M.P.: Mr. T. Hughes, M.P.; Professor Fawcett, M.P.; Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, M.P.; Sir T. F. Buxton, M.P.; Aldermen Hale (ex-Lord 
Mayor), Lawrence, M.P., Rose, Lusk, M.P., and Besley; Dr. Lan- 
kester, Mr. Scott (City Chamberlain); Messrs. Carpmael and Le 
Breton (of the Metropolitan Board of Works); Mr. Gassier, J.P.; 
Mr. Taylor, Mr. Bontems (Islington Vestry); Mr. G. Saywell (Clerk- 
enwell Vestry); Colonel Adair, Mr, F. C. Buckmaster (Wandsworth- 
common), and a good many other gentlemen representing the influence 
and wealth of the metropolis. 

The Lord Mayor thought that the object for which the meeting had 
been called was one of great importance and of public interest. When 
they took into consideration the condition of this vast metropolis, with 
its three millions of inhabitants, and the several evils attendant on re- 
sidence in a great commercial city, he thought it became them to con- 
sider whether the time had not arrived when that all-important subject 
—the open spaces in the suburbs of London—should not receive the 
careful consideration of the representatives of the people in general. 

Mr. J. Locke, M.P., moved the first resolution as follows: ‘* That 
the preservation of the commons and open spaces in the metropolis is 
absolutely essential to the health and requirements of the public.” He 
called attention to the course which had already been taken on the 
question, and the progress which had been made in Parliament in fur- 
therance of the object sought to be attained. He showed that, accord- 
ing to the Enclosure Act of 1845, no enclosure could take place within 
fifteen miles of the city of London, or within certain distances of towns 
of certain magnitude, without the sanction of Parliament. He disap- 
proved of the proposition of the Metropolitan Board of Works respecting 
the matter, declared his strong opposition to the sale of any of the 
lands in question, and expressed his belief that, if pressed, the Govern- 
ment would bring in a bill on the subject. A society had been formed 
to carry out these objects, and it was to that society, with the concur- 
rence of the Lord Mayor, was due the calling of the meeting that day. 
Connected with that society were already the Bishop of London, the 
Dean of Westminster, the Dean of St. Paul’s, and other influential 
gentlemen. 

Alderman Lawrence, M.P., seconded the motion. In doing so he 
protested against any attempt at depriving the inhabitants of the me- 
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tropolis of its commons and open spaces, and he hoped that the meeting 
that day, in the name of the millions interested, would raise its voice 
against any such innovation. He also protested against the doctrine 
that the public had no right te these open spaces, but that they were 
confined solely to the lord of the manor and the commoners. 

Alderman Rose supported the motion, and said what was wanted 
was a legislative enactment to deal with the rights of lords of the 
manors. 

Mr. Le Breton, member of the Metropolitan Board, assured Mr. 
Locke that it was not in the spirit of aggrandisement that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works made the proposition referred to by that hon. 
gentleman, but because they felt that they were the proper representa- 
tive body to take the matter in hand. He thought he might say that 
Sir John Thwaites did not intend disposing of any large portion of 
these places. The only thing the Metropolitan Board wanted was to 
preserve, as far as possible, the rights of the public to these open spaces ; 
and he hoped that the Metropolitan Board and the committee which 
had been appointed would work harmoniously together on the question. 

Mr. Scott, chamberlain of London, considered that in dealing with 
the question they should not confine their calculations to 3,000,000 of 
inhabitants. From some figures which he had put together he found 
that in 1861 there were 3,222,717 persons living within an area of six- 
teen miles, taking Charing-cross as a centre-point, which was the circle 
required by the committee referred to by Mr. Locke. <A constant 
increase of population had been going on within that area during the 
past half-century. Taking the period between 1801 and 1861, a period 
of sixty years, he found that there had been as near as possible a regular 
increase every ten years of 19 6-10 per cent. In fifty years hence, if 
this increase went on, the population would be, within the same period 
8,532,000 souls—as many as half the population of Great Britain. It 
would, in his opinion, be necessary to provide at least for a population 
extending over a radius of twenty miles. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre, M.P., moved the next resolution. He intimated 
that Mr. Alcock, of Emson, Croydon, and other lords of manors, had 
agreed to give up their rights for the benefit of the public, and laid 
before the meeting a statement as to what had, up to the present, been 
done towards accomplishing the object for which the meeting had been 
ealled. The resolution was to the effect, “That in the opinion of the 
meeting it is incumbent on the Legislature to deal with the question of 
commons and open spaces, and that this meeting pledges itself to sup- 
port the Preservation Society in its efforts to press the subject on 
Parliament.” 

Mr. T. Hughes, M.P., in seconding the motion, said he believed 
that open spaces and green trees tended to create a love of country ; 
and he considered the preservation of the commons and open spaces of 
the metropolis would have this as well as a healthful effect on the in- 
habitants generally. He therefore highly approved of the present 
movement. Indeed, he considered the importance of the question 
could not be overrated. It was, in his opinion, absolutely necessary 
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that the best efforts should be made to keep every foot of unenclosed 
land from encroachments from any quarter. 

Mr. Gassier, J.P., supported the motion, and urged the society to 
persevere in their efforts. If they did so he had no doubt they would 
succeed. 

Mr. Taylor, who announced himself as a conservator of one of the 
prettiest commons near London—that of Barnes—also supported the 
motion, and recommended the advisability of something practical being 
at once entered upon. 

Mr. C. Buxton, M.P., pointed to the Tower Hamlets, with its 
300,000 or 400,000 inhabitants, and dwelt upon the necessity of sup- 
plying this and other large thickly populated districts of the metropolis 
with opportunities of inhaling fresh air and obtaining recreation. 
Unless something was done, he believed that in a short time the poor 
people of London would be deprived of all means of rational healthful 
pleasure. The object for which the society was established had his 
most earnest support. Mr. Carpmael (member of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works) spoke in favour of the movement. 

Sir Wm. Fraser moved that subscriptions in support of the object 
of the society be invited from those present, and that a list of subserip- 
tions be opened at the Mansion House. 

Alderman Besley seconded the motion, and it was agreed to 
nem. CON. 

Sir F. Buxton, M.P., moved that a petition be presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, urging immediate legislation on the subject of 
open spaces. 

After some remarks in support of the motion from Mr. Toynbey and 
Colonel Adair, the latter gentleman suggesting that commanders of 
volunteer corps should be invited to interest the members of the various 
corps on the subject, the proposition was carried unanimously. On the 
motion of Mr. Locke, M.P., seconded by Mr. Lefevre, M.P., the 
meeting was brought to a close by the passing of a cordial vote of 
thanks to the Lord Mayor for his kindness in giving the hall for the 
occasion, and for presiding. 


SuHropsuire Screntiric Brancn or THE British Mepican 
ASSOCIATION. 


A paper on “ Deodorisers and Disinfectants” was read by Thomas P. 
Blunt, B.A. Oxon, F.C.S., Shrewsbury, November 3rd, 1865. 

The very idea of disinfection is grounded on the assumption that 
diseases of a certain class are capable of communication to a healthy 
subject, by means of minute material particles given off among the 
secretions or excretions from the body of a person affected by them ; 
it is assumed that these particles, like all true organic substances, are 
capable of oxidation and destruction by certain chemical agents ; and 
it is the power of producing this result which forms the essential pro- 
perty of the disinfectant. Since, however, the liability to infection is 
vastly increased, and the general health seriously impaired by many 
external conditions, among which the habitual presence of foul odours 
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takes a prominent place, various substances of another class have come 
into use, which, without possessing any general oxidising power, com- 
bine with and fix some of the gases which always accompany animal 
decomposition, and add greatly to its depressing influence upon the 
system. 

These substances may be termed deodorisers, in contradistinction to 
the true disinfectant. Of the latter we shall speak first, as it forms by 
far the more important portion of the subject. 

Disinfectants, then, owe their power in every case to nascent oxygen, 
i.e. to that gas in the act of emerging from a state of combination, 
under which circumstances its affinities are unusually strong, and it so 
far resembles that much talked of, but little understood, body—ozone. 

The hypochlorite of calcium, or “chloride of lime,” is the most 
valuable member of this group, since it alone, of all the substances at 
present in use, is capable of directly purifying the atmosphere, whether 
by decémposing gases diffused through it, or oxidising organic par- 
ticles suspended in it, as well as of destroying the source of infection 
or pollution ; this important end is attained by virtue of the property 
it possesses of disengaging hypochlorous acid by contact with water, 
and especially with mineral acids. 

Hypochlorous acid consists of chlorine and hydrogen, one equivalent 
of each; that is, in the right’proportion for ‘orming hydrochloric or 
muriatic acid, combined loosely with one equivalent of oxygen. Hence, 
on contact with any organic particle, the latter gas is immediately sur- 
rendered to it, the result being the virtual combustion of the particle 
and the formation of hydrochloric acid. The hypochlorite of calcium 
itself acts in an exactly similar manner if it be brought, either in solu- 
tion or in the solid form, into direct contact with the matter to be 
destroyed, the residue of the reaction being here chloride of calcium ; 
the organic substance is, of course, in each case decomposed by the 
oxidation of its carbon to carbonic acid, as if it were subjected to actual 
combustion. It may be remarked in passing, that chlorine itself -is 
comparatively inert as a disinfectant, the little power it possesses being 
due to its reaction with the moisture of the atmosphere to form hypo- 
chlorous acid. From these facts we may draw two practical con- 
clusions :— 

(a) That where an atmosphere is to be disinfected, a mixture should 
be made of the solid chloride of lime with a mineral acid—the hydro- 
chloric by preference—in order to set free, as far as possible, the com- 
bined hypochlorous acid. 

(+) That where fixed matter only is under treatment, the action of 
the hypochlorite will be more perfect and concentrated, if it be allowed 
to retain its normal alkaline condition. It may, perhaps, be used with 
advantage under the latter circumstances in the state of solution, 
which promotes its diffusion amongst the substances submitted to its 
action. 

The disinfectants next in value to “chloride of lime” are un- 
doubtedly the solutions of the manganate and permanganate of potas- 
sium, commonly known as ‘‘ Condy’s green” and “red disinfecting 
fluids,” respectively ; they consist essentially of highly oxidised com- 
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pounds of manganese, of an unstable character, which readily yield up 
the greater portion of their oxygen to any organic substance presented 
to them. The permanganate of potassium contains, weight for weight, 
a larger proportion of loosely combined oxygen than the manganate, 
and, where solutions of equal strength are used, is so far the better 
preparation. 

Condy’s fluids, from their non-volatile character, act only on fixed 
substances; and it may be well to draw attention to a serious error 
found in the directions for their use which usually accompany them. 
It is there stated that cloths may be saturated with the fluids, and 
waved in the infected atmosphere, which will be thus purified. The 
fact, as I can readily demonstrate to you, is, that on contact with cloth 
or any similar substance, such as paper or the human skin, the com- 
pounds are decomposed as completely as by foul gas or any other 
objectionable matter; and their efficacy is thus at once destroyed. It 
seems probable, however, that the solutions might be used with advan- 
tage in another way—viz. by dispersion in the air by means of one of 
Rimmel’s “ odorators,” one of which I have in my hand—a method 
suggested a short time ago for use with a solution of peroxide of 
hydrogen. 

The oppressive, and perhaps infectious, atmosphere of the sick-room 
might thus be rendered fresh and wholesome. The experiment is at 
least worth a trial. 

Charcoal, when freshly burned, has a powerful action in the destruc- 
tion of noxious vapours, and presumably, also, of the germs of infection 
when contained in fixed matters, and thus capable of contact with it; 
though, when suspended in the atmosphere, they would only be 
destroyed within a certain radius around it. Its activity is due to a 
remarkable property which it possesses of condensing oxygen within its 
pores to the extent of many times its own volume. The gas, when thus 
compressed, has much the power of combination which characterises it 
when in the nascent condition. 

The natural deodorising power of fresh earth, which is worthy of 
special notice, is probably due to a similar property, which all porous 
bodies display in greater or less degree. Some such account as this 
must be given of two disinfectants which have been much advertised 
lately—viz., Bird’s and Macdougall’s. Bird’s disinfectant consists of 
a clay—apparently fuller’s earth—in a dry condition, and flavoured 
with carbolic acid, commonly called creosote-oil, which has itself an 
antiseptic action, and may supplement that of the earth by checking 
further fermentation in the substance to be deodorised. Macdougall’s 
disinfectant has a powerful smell of gas-liquor, and, upon analysis, 
appeared to consist of the carbonate and the sulphite of lime, with a 
little gypsum or sulphate of lime, a trace of oxide of iron and of 
organic matter, of strong odour. It is just such a substance as would 
be formed by exposing the refuse lime which has been used as a gas- 
purifier to the atmosphere for a considerable time. 

We have now to consider the class, deodorisers. Solutions of the 
nitrate of lead and the chloride of zinc, the latter of which passes by 
the name of Burnett's fluid, both come under this head; they decom- 
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pose sulphuretted hydrogen, with formation of sulphide of the metal 
and free acid. The solution of nitrate of lead is preferable to that of 
chloride of zinc, for two reasons : 

1. Because it is capable of acting in the presence of an acid ; while 
the chloride of zinc is inert, unless the substance subjected to its action 
is in either a neutral or alkaline condition. 

2. Because the nitric acid set free during the reaction (where there 
is not sufficient ammonia present to neutralise it) is in itself a powerful 
oxidising agent, and, when reduced by organic matters, is converted 
into the lower oxides of nitrogen (hyponitic acid, &c.), which are 
bodies of even greater oxidising power than itself, and possess many of 
the properties of hypochlorous acid. 

Lime derives its deodorising faculty from its property of fixing 
sulphuretted hydrogen by the formation of sulphide of calcium and 
water; and partly also, no doubt, from its earthy character. 

The peroxide of iron, well known as the subject of many recent 
patents as an agent for the purification of coal-gas from sulphuretted 
hydrogen, acts upon and decomposes the latter by converting its 
hydrogen into water, losing oxygen in the process, and becoming 
reduced to protoxide. The sulphur is precipitated in the form of 
powder. Now, since, upon exposure to air and moisture, the protoxide 
of iron readily resumes the oxygen necessary for its conversion into 
peroxide, the mere spreading of the exhausted compound in thin layers, 
in an open place, is sufficient to restore its power until it becomes com- 
pletely clogged with sulphur. 

The persalts of iron in solution thus form useful deodorisers ; and I 
believe they are at present prepared in large quantities for the purpose. 

From these facts may be drawn the following conclusions : 

1. That the only disinfectants upon which fall reliance can be placed 
are, (a) the chloride of lime, solid or in solution, neutral or used in 
conjunction with mineral acids, according to circumstances ; and (+) 
Condy’s fluids, the red by preference. 

2. That, as the matter stands at present, the chloride of lime is 
more worthy of confidence where an atmosphere, in contradistinction 
to a fixed source of infection, is to be purified; but that otherwise the 
“Condy’s fluid” has great advantage in the absence of the pungent 
and disagreeable smell which always attends the use of chloride of lime. 

3. That mere deodorisers have a tendency to produce fatal deception, 
by destroying the disagreeable smell of dangerous substances, which, 
while it is nature’s index of their poisonous character, is itself of 
minor importance from a sanitary point of view. 


Commons Preservation Society: Offices, 29, Parliament-street. 


The objects of the society are to assist in maintaining, preserving, 
and improving the commons and open spaces in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis; to promote the passing through Parliament of the ne- 
cessary measures for defining and amending the law in accordance with 
the resolutions of the committee of the House of Commons ; and gene- 
rally to watch the interests of the public in respedt of all commons and 
open spaces which it is important should be preserved. 
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The attention of the Government has been directed, in recent years, to 
the necessity of obtaining open spaces in the metropolis, and parks have 
been formed at an enormous cost to the country. Public parks have 
been made in the district formerly known as Marylebone-fields, and now 
called the Regent’s Park, at Battersea, at Hackney; and a park is in 
course of formation at Hornsey, to be called Finsbury Park. 

Commons are the parks of nature; they cannot be created, and, if 
onee destroyed, they cannot be restored. The cost of their maintenance 
is comparatively trifling; the only question is how to preserve them for 
the use of the public. As to the best mode of doing this, Parliament 
last session directed an inquiry respecting the commons and existing 
open spaces within the metropolitan area; and that inquiry has esta- 
blished beyond doubt the urgency of some legislation on the subject. 
A careful perusal of the report of that committee is recommended to all 
who take an interest in the question. 

Hitherto all the legislation which has taken place with respect to 
commons, from the time of the reign of Henry ILI. down to the Inclo- 
sure Acts of the present day, has exclusively or chiefly had in view 
agricultural profit, and has omitted to contemplate those other public 
interests of equal importance which relate to health and recreation. 
To the case of commons in the neighbourhood of London and other 
large towns former legislation was especially unsuited. It contemplated 
their inclosure, and not their preservation. In the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis it will not be forgotten that inclosure implies building, 
and not even agricultural improvement. 

The society will in the first place ascertain what open spaces are at 
present enjoyed by the public, and collect all the information respecting 
them. With this view, it invites communications from the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhoods in which those open spaces are situated. 

In order to carry out the objects of the society a committee has 
been formed, which embraces the names of some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of science and philanthropists in the metropolis. The 
society wants funds in order to carry out its plans; and any informa- 
tion can be obtained, and the report of the committee will be forwarded, 
by application to Mr. Arthur Lankester, the secretary, at the offices 
of the society. 

At a meeting of the committee, held Nov. 17, it was resolved :— 
“ That this society, having given notice of a Bill to carry out the re- 
commendations of a committee of the House of Commons on open 
spaces, think it desirable that a meeting should be called in the City of 
London, in order to give an opportunity for the expression of public 
feeling on the subject.” 


Home or Compassion For OrPHans AND Founp.ines, Howard- 
street, [ffley-road, Oxford. 


Tue first annual report of this institution has just been issued. 
This Home was established in May, 1864, at 5, Oakeley-crescent, 
City-road, London. The original idea concerning its foundation came 
from a lady, resident in London, who called upon the sisters then con- 
ducting a home for Reformed Penitents near town, and promised them 
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her full support and sympathy, together with that of all her friends, 
should they think proper to carry out the scheme she proposed in all 
its bearings ; and this was to open a Home for the reception of found- 
lings on the same principle as those already established abroad, and 
also to connect with it a lying-in ward for young women overtaken in 
a first fall. Infanticide was at that moment so greatly on the increase, 
and the necessity of something being done, however small, towards its 
arrest so apparent, that the sisters immediately closed with the offer, 
connecting with them in the work three others, from whom they after- 
wards separated in consequence of a difficulty as regards financial re- 
sponsibility, the whole of which really fell upon the sisters, who ulti- 
mately decided upon relinquishing their then abode and taking a house 
within their means in London itself, under some landlord, if possible, 
who would let them premises upon their sole security, and where the 
work could at all events be commenced ; though even then a country 
house was talked about so soon as God should see fit to send funds for 
it. Hence the commencement of the Foundling Home at 5, Oakeley- 
crescent, City-road. 

The institution was removed to Oxford in June last; but as the 
Secretary did not announce this fact in his advertisements, some doubt 
was thrown on the existence of the Home when it was discovered 
that no such place could be found in Oakeley-crescent. 

The number of inmates admitted from June, 1864, to June, 1865, 
was 80, of which 50 were either cases of temporary relief or women ad- 
mitted for their confinement and then returned to good service, and 30 
were illegitimate children. The lying-in ward has been relinquished for 
the present in consequence of the insufficiency of funds. Comments have 
been made concerning the mortality in the Home by some who do not 
understand the difficulty of rearing children of this stamp, but this has 
never in reality been greater than that of other foundling homes either 
at home or abroad, and has even been less than that of many foreign 
institutions ; take, for instance, Naples, where out ot 699 admissions 
only 333 survived their first year. It must be borne in mind that more 
than half these children are admitted either drugged or dying from 
atrophy or innutrition or hereditary disease. Were the Home only 
to admit healthy children, the mortality would be very small indeed ; 
but in that case its usefulness would be greatly crippled, and the object 
of its foundation—namely, the prevention of infanticide—entirely done 
away with. 

Of those now in the Home, four entered on the eve of starvation, 
having lived on little but stimulants from their birth; two are scrofu- 
lous; a seventh is reduced to a shadow from hereditary disease ; another 
entered with mesenteric disease, a ninth with an injured spine ; a tenth 
is inclined to dropsy ; an eleventh, a baby of ten days old, had been fed 
on bread and water only, and was sinking from exhaustion ; and another 
has never been healthy from its birth, and so on. 

The number of children capable of being admitted into the Home is 
upwards of fifty ; but, on account of want of funds, the average number 
at present admitted cannot exceed twenty. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Soctau Science JouRNAL. 


Dear Str,—I enclose copies of two letters addressed by me to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which may possibly lead, if published in your most useful journal, to the 
interchange of opinions with others. 


Yours truly, James BEAL. 


HALFPENNY POST. 
Dec. 27, 1865. 

Str,—Will you be good enough to consider the following points as now of growing 
and great importance ? 

ist. The reduction of inland postage rates to a uniform charge of one halfpenny. 

2ndly. The establishment of a uniform foreign rate throughout the world of one 
penny. 

The Post-office returns, if its receipt as a source of revenue is surrendered (and it 
will not be contended, I think, that it should be a source of revenue), will on exami- 
nation justify this great boon. 

3rdly. The extension of the Post-office money-order system to the whole of the 
Colonies and to foreign countries. 

The measure of good to be effected is so vast, that I am sure you will deem it right 
to refer the suggestions to the proper authorities, to report if arrangements can be 
made to adopt them. 

No arguments are requisite to illustrate, and, if any were wanting, any report of the 
Postmaster-General supplies ample illustrations. 

With more than a million sterling surplus revenue from the Post-office, available 
to be devoted to the reduction of cost and extension of the system, it would bea grand 
result to accomplish, and one in which your hearty co-operation will be welcomed. 

Your most obedient Servant, JaMEs Brau, 


EXTINCTION OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 
Dec. 27, 1865. 

Sir,—Many, no doubt, urge you to consider the question of the permanence or ex- 
tinction of the National Debt. 

I venture to suggest that the time has come in the interest of the future when the 
subject of its extinction should receive attention. 

The business transacted in annuities by the Commissioners is too small to percep- 
tibly affect the total. 

The price of Consols, in competition with numerous shares and debentures, must, I 
think, be accepted as on the decline, and that in a further period of ten years the or- 
dinary price will be ten per cent. lower than at present. 

It is therefore desirable, if any great effort is to be made, that it should be done at 
an early period, 

The only way is by the creation of annuities in extinction of the Debt. 

This, I suggest, should be compulsory, by drawing amongst the whole stockholders 
to the extent of fifty millions of debt per annum, to be converted into annuities for 
Sifty years at the rate of 3/. 12s. for every 100/. of stock, with a bonus in the shape of 
a reduced Income-tax to the fundholder. 

By this means I venture to think any convulsion of the market would be avoided, 
and a gradual extinction be effected. 

I beg to suggest it to your consideration. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
James BEAL. 
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LIPSCOMBE’S FILTERS. 
To the Editor of the Soctau Science JouRNAL. 


S1r,—I had always been under the impression that it was the universal opinion of 
scientific men that the operation of a filter could only be mechanical, and that it was 
useless to expect it to remove any chemical impurities. 

However, upon recently applying to Mr. Lipscombe, of 233, Strand, I received a 
“ circular,” which assured me that the filters manufactured by him would “ remove 
lead and lime from water;” and I found this statement apparently confirmed by 
extracts from the letters of several medical men bearing eminent names. One of them 
is stated as saying, “ Mr. Lipscombe’s thirty-five years’ experience has enabled him 
to produce a filter which removes lead and lime from water; chemists have hitherto 
deemed it impracticable, but acknowledge that it is suecessfully accomplished by 
him.” 

Now, Sir, I am strongly disposed to test the soundness of this announcement by an 
appeal to scientific authority. 

For, if it be indeed true that by the simple means of a filter we can get rid of 
such obnoxious ingredients as lead and lime, a discovery has been made which cannot 
be too widely known. But if, on the other hand, there is any mistake in the state- 
ment, then the sooner it is corrected the better, since ill-health and fatal injuries 
may be dealt far and wide among families who are placing faith upon it. 

1 know of no hands in which the question could be better put than your own; and, 
therefore, I venture to bring it before you. 

If you are disposed to give it the opportunity of a public discussion, you will be 
conferring a benefit on me and on many others. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
INVESTIGATOR. 

[We should be glad to receive any replies to our correspondent’s inquiries with 

regard to the fact of a filter having power to remove lead and lime from water. ] 


VERDICTS OF TEMPORARY INSANITY. 
To the Editor of the Sociat Scrence Journa. 


Sim,—My attention has been called to the following passage in the Correspondence 
from Liverpool, in the British Medical Journal for January 6th. 

“ An inquest was lately held before the coroner for the southern division of the 
county, upon the body of a married woman who, apparently in a fit of jealousy or 
passion, destroyed herself by swallowing a quantity of a poisonous compound called 
* Hunter’s Infallible Vermin Destroyer.’ From the medical evidence, there is no doubt 
that death was caused by strychnine. In returning their verdict, the jury availed 
themselves of a very judicious suggestion from the coroner, in order to avoid the dis- 
agreeable consequences of felo de se, without committing the very common inconsist- 
ency of assuming the existence of temporary insanity, when no evidence of such a 
state of mind is forthcoming. They found ‘that the deceased destroyed herself by 
taking a poison called vermin-destroyer, containing strychnine ; but there was not 
sufficient evidence before them as to the state of her mind at the time.’ I have put 
on record this sensible verdict, as I do not remember hearing of a similar instance of 
getting over a difficulty which generally presents itself both to coroner and jury in 
cases of suicide. It is much better in such cases that juries should not, upon the 
insufficient information usually at their command, record a quasi-legal decision on 
questions so intimately affecting the social relations of the survivors. The effect upon 
the public of verdicts of temporary insanity hastily arrived at is not salutary; for, 
as the coroner observed, they are not held in respect.” 

If I am not mistaken, the above verdict is a verdict of felo de se; and the coroner 
should have issued his order for the burying the body by torchlight, without the ser- 
vice of the Church, and the property of the deceased should be forfeited to the Crown. 
The grounds on which I come to this conclusion are, that it isa maxim of law that a 
man is regarded of sound mind, until he is proved to be unsound, and that conse- 
quently, if there is no evidence to show that he is insane, he must be regarded as 
sane; and if a sane man commit suicide, he has, in the eye of the law, committed elo 
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de se. This is, I believe, the real reason why the verdicts in cases of suicide are so 

frequently aceompanied with the finding of the state of the mind. At the same time 

the above finding is not so uncommon as the writer of the above paragraph seems to 

think, as it occasionally appears in the reports of coroners’ inquests in the newspapers. 
Il am, &c 


London, January 10th, 1866. A Youne LAwYeEr. 


POOR LAW RELIEF. 
To the Editor of the Soctau. Science JouRNAL. 


Sir,—“ J. O.” has shown that the parish has power to prosecute a husband for 
neglecting to provide for his wife and family, even when he has not deserted them; 
but he is mistaken in saying that the parish must relieve the wife. Both relief and 
prosecution are optional, as the following case from the Lincolnshire Chronicle will 
show. It is too long to quote entire, but the coroner’s verdict will give the facts 
briefly. An inquest was held on Hannah Seymour, the wife of a labourer at Willing- 
ham-by-Stowe. At its conclusion the coroner summed up and said: “ It was a case 
seldom met with. On the 26th February the medical officer reported that the woman 
would die of starvation unless means were taken to prevent it ; yet three months after 
nothing had been done, and the woman doesdie of starvation. It was time that some 
change was made in the law of homicide where by some act of unlawful omission death 
took place.” The jury returned the following verdict: ‘That the death of the de- 
ceased had been from want of sufficient and proper food, which her husband ought to 
have supplied her with, but which he neglected to do. The jury regret that both out- 
door relief and admission into the workhouse was denied her, and the jury also regret 
that orders were not given by the medical officer to supply her with the food and 
covering she required.” 

Again, an inquest was held on Sarah Dove, the wife of a dock-labourer, at Bethnal- 
green, when the jury returned the following verdict : “That the deceased, Sarah Dove, 
died from the effects of exhaustion, consequent on continued want of food, clothing, and 
warmth ; and the jury are of opinion that the husband was not sufficiently watchful 
over his wife; that Mr. Christy* was to blame for not having made himself fully ac- 
quainted with the deceased’s condition on his first visit; that relieving-officers ought 
immediately to give admission to a patient on the recommendation of the medical 
officer; that in the present case the deceased died pending the test employed as to her 
fitness for relief; that in such cases the test of the workhouse is inadequate and not 
properly adapted to its end, as life has been thereby sacrificed; and the jury request 
that the coroner forward this verdict to the Poor Law Board.” 

The Poor Law authorities having been blamed, Mr. Farnall, the Poor Law In- 
spector, held another inquiry, when it appeared that Dove earned 16s. a week and was 
in constant work. He concluded the inquiry by saying: “It was the duty of the 
guardians to withhold relief in all cases where the parties were not properly entitled. 
Here was a man in the prime of life, earning 16s. a week, in constant work, and a wife 
and two children only to support, and yet he left his wife in a state of semi-starvation. 
If they granted relief in all cases of this kind, they would pauperise the whole kingdom.” 

It appears to me that in both cases the guardians were much to blame for not pro- 
secuting. Certainly if relief was given without prosecuting, the kingdom would be 
pauperised, but why not prosecute ? 

If Mrs. Seymour and Mrs. Dove had had the good fortune not to be married, the 
guardians would have had no option about relieving them, and must have admitted 
them into the workhouse. They would also have been able to bring a complaint 
before the magistrates, and Dove and Seymour would have been obliged to pay 1s, 6d. 
a week for each child. 

I do not think it can be conducive to the interests of morality to place respectable 
married women in a position of such inferiority to disreputable unmarried ones. These 
women lost their lives because they were not allowed to bring aay complaint them- 
selves against their husbands before the magistrates, and because the guardians, 
whose duty it was to do so, did not choose to take the trouble. 

I have seven other very similar cases before me. In none did the guardians prose- 


* The relieving-officer. 
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cute the husband for not maintaining his wife, and in only one instance was he prose- 
cuted for manslaughter after her death, and in that one he escaped by an unfortunate 
legal loophole, It appears to me that the guardians ought to be compelled to admit 
the wife into the workhouse ; they would then probably be willing to prosecute to 
get rid of the expense of maintaining her. Perhaps “J.O.” or some other corre- 
spondent can throw some more light on this subject. A public prosecutor would do 
good in obtaining punishment for men who have in fact committed manslaughter ; 
but we want something more. We want some one who shall be bound to feed the 
poor starving wives, and to bring forward the complaints which they are forbidden to 
make on their own behalf. If we forbid a fellow-creature to make a personal appeal 
for protection to the law, we ought at least to appoint some one who shall be under a 
positive obligation to make the appeal for them. 
Yours, &c., 
J. B. 
ON CORONERS’ INQUESTS AND CERTIFICATES AS TO THE CAUSE 
OF DEATH. 


To the Editor of the Soctar Science JourNat, 


Str,—As an old practitioner of upwards of thirty years’ standing in the profession, 
I wish to bring the following circumstances under the notice of your numerous readers, 
in order to elicit from them what course it would be advisable to pursue in the 
matter :— 

On the 3rd of December, at three a.m., I was sent for to Mrs. F——, a respectable 
inhabitant of this parish, who resided three miles from my residence. I went imme- 
diately—in fact, I was there in twenty minutes, as I jumped on the messenger’s horse 
to save delay in waiting for my own. ©n my arrival I found the patient dead, and 
I should think life had been extinct about half an hour. No medical man had pre- 
viously seen her. 

I wrote a note to the Coroner of the district, with the outlines of the case (as fur- 
nished by the inmates of the house), which I sent by the policeman of this place. The 
Coroner had not the courtesy to send a written reply; but I received a verbal message 
by the policeman that “ No inquest was necessary.” 

Now, in my humble opinion, if there ever was a case that required investigation, 
the above is one. Even Mrs. F ’s brother called on me the following morning, 
and concluded it would be necessary that an inquest should be held. No application 
was made to me for particulars of the case, nor for a certificate of the cause of 
death. 

On the 12th instant, about eight p.a., 1 was sent for to Mr. H , a respectable 
tradesman of this place, who was suddenly taken ill. On my arrival I found him 
insensible, in which state he remained until his death, about half an hour after, which 
time I remained with him. 

In this case also the Coroner declined to hold an inquest. On the 14th, a son of 
the deceased applied to me for a certificate of the cause of death, which I refused to 
give; and I then ascertained that he had been sent by the registrar of this district 
(who resides in the village, and is a medical practitioner). 1 wrote to him, stating 
“that a certificate from me could not be necessary after the extraordinary interment 
of Mrs. F without one.” In his reply, he stated that, having been Mrs. F- 's 
previous medical attendant, “I had no difficulty in registering the cause of death 
without any certificate from you.” 

If such proceedings are allowed with impunity, people might be murdered or poisoned 
by wholesale. 

I have only been resident in the neighbourhood a short time, and during a long 
professional career have seen such cases conducted in a very different manner elsewhere. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
December 18th, 1865. VINDEX. 


[We have republished the above letter, which appeared in the Lancet of December 
23rd. The question arising out of the cases are, “Can a Coroner legally refuse to 
hold an inquest when required on suspicion?” 2. “ Ought a registrar to be able to 
assume the functions of a coroner’s jury, without medical evidence of the cause of 
death ?”} 








